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IRANIAN EPIC AND THE MANICHEAN BOOK OF GIANTS. 
IRANO-MANICHAICA III 


PRODS OKTOR SKJÆRVØ 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


Resumé 


In this paper I shall discuss the relationship between the Old Iranian epic 
tradition and the Manichean Book of Giants: The epic narrative of the Iranian 
mythological and legendary past was partly incorporated by Mani and the 
Manichean missionaries into his story of the origins of the world and mankind 
and merged with the Biblical and apocryphal traditions about the giants and the 
Flood. The Iranian stories were changed by Mani to fit into his own story of the 
creation and the world. All Manichean fragments containing references to the 
Iranian epic tradition have been gathered here for easy reference. 


Introduction 


The mythical and legendary narratives of the Old Iranian oral literary traditions, 
which were to constitute the core elements of the “national” history of Iran,! 
surface in the manner of icebergs in the Avesta, where key elements were incor- 
porated into hymns to deities. The remaining details of the narratives must be 
supplied from the later versions of the same stories in the Pahlavi books — 
written down only toward the 9th century C.E., the histories of the Muslim 
period, and the Persian Book of Kings composed by Ferdousi about 1000 C.E.? 
At least a thousand years separate the Avestan texts from these late sources, so, 
naturally, the narratives have changed — compare the Medieval German 
Niebelungenlied and its Old Norse predecessors — and any attempt to sort out 
the older layers becomes a laborious task. There are, however, two independent 
sources of evidence for the Iranian traditions between these two extremes. One is 
the reports by classical authors on Iranian beliefs, which range from the Achae- 


! On this subject see the exhaustive survey by Yarshater, 1983. 
2 On the nature of Ferdousi's epic see Davidson, 1994. 
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menid to the Sasanian periods,* the other the Manichean writings, the earliest of 
which date from the second half of the 3rd century C.E.4 


Myths of the origins 


Many peoples have included myths about the origins and early periods of human 
history in their literature. In Iran these myths are partly preserved in the Avestan 
hymns and the Pahlavi books, but the corpus was not collected and integrated 
into a coherent epic poem till around 1000 C.E., when Ferdousi composed his 
Book of Kings. Among the Indo-European neighbours of the Iranians, the 
Indians, myths of the origins were incorporated into the Mahabharata, the first 
chapter of which 1s devoted to the origins of the protagonists of the drama to be 
played out in the rest of the book. 

We find similar tales in the Ancient Near East, for instance, the Gilgames 
epic originally from Sumeria, the Babylonian creation story — the Enüma elis, 
and the Babylonian flood story — the Atra-Hasis. The authors and compilers of 
the first books of the Old Testament used local versions of these stories but also 
did not include all the material, some of which therefore survives only in the 
later traditions, for instance, in the so-called Apocrypha. 


Iranian epic: The succession of generations 


The Avesta presents us with a succession of generations of heroes.? It is divided 
into three main periods: creation; pre-Kayanid mythical-heroic age; and the era of 
the kauuis, the Kayanid period down to Kauui Vistaàspa, during whose reign Zara- 
thustra brought the new religion. In the later tradition this period is linked with 
historical times by the identification of the Avestan Vištaspa with ViStaspa great- 
grandfather of Darius, the Achaemenid king (Skjarvg, “Irano-Manichaica IV"). 


3 See, for instance, Skjervg, "Irano-Manichaica IV," on the importance of these sources 
for the reconstruction of the Zarathustra legends. 

4 Mani was killed at the instigation of the Sasanian clergy ca. 270 C.E. Before that he 
had preached his teaching in Iran for about thirty years. See, for instance, Skjarvg, "Irano-Mani- 
chaica II." 

5 Reeves pp. 24, 46 n. 106, suggests that these may have been depicted as giants, citing — 
after Baur, Religionssystem — Augustine, De natura boni 46, Contra Faustum 20.14, about the 
gigantic size of Ahrimen. Baur, however, only mentions the "two-footed demon" with reference to 
Contra Faustum 20.14, which contains no mention of size. Similarly Baur quotes from De natura 
boni only the phrase magnus ille with reference to Mosheim, De rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantium M. Commentarii, Helmstadt, 1753) 792. 
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To enable the reader to follow the discussion below more easily I give 
here the Avestan, Middle, and Modern Persian names of the main actors in this 
epic tradition together with some of their principal roles: 


Creation period 
vestan Middle Persian Modern Persian 
Gaiia Marotan? Gayomard Gayümars primeval giant 
Maii? + Mašiyani first human couple 
Syamag? Siyamak their son 


Heroic, pre-Kayanid period 


Haosiiapha Hosang HuSang Ist ruler of the seven- 
fold earth!° 
Taxma Urupi Tahmuraf Tahmuras mounted the Evil Spirit 


as his steed and rode 
on him to the ends of 
the world 

Yima (xSaeta) Jam([x]šëd) Jam(šid) saved mankind from 
extinction, type of 
first ruler 


Azi Dahaka Azdahag Zahhaq, Zohhaq the Giant Dragon (king) 
Oraetaona son of  Frédon Feridin slayer of AZi Dahaka!! 
A0Bi 


6 All the traditions about these names known to him were quoted or summarized by 
Christensen, 1918, 1932. 

7 Į quote the names in their stem form, so it should be strictly “Gaiia- Maretan-," etc. 

8 These characters are not yet in the Avesta. Maii is simply the Avestan word for “(mortal) 
man," masiia. His wife's name is formed with the ending -dni, as in Ahurani from Ahura, Olnd. 
Indrani from Indra. 

9 Av. Siiamaka- is the name of a mountain. In some of the later tradition Siyamag has for 
opponent Arzür, son of Ahrimen (Av. Anra- Mainiiu-, the Evil Spirit). In the Avesta Arozura- is the 
mountain in the top of which is a hole serving as the entrance to Hell. See Christensen, 1918, Vol. 
1, 53, 90-91. 

10 He had two brothers: Wegerd (Av. Vaekorota, a land) and Taz (father of the tazigs = 
Arabs). — According to Dénkard 7.1.18 he also killed seven disciple brats (amoxt-wisudag?) of 
Heim (Christensen, 1918, Vol. 1, 145-46). According to the summary of the Cihrdàd nask in the 
Denkard (8.13.6—8), the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th rulers of the seven-fold earth were Tahmüraf, Jamšëd, 
Dahag (tr. West, Vol. 4, 1892, 27). 

11 Fredon had three sons Salm, Tüz, Erij, named after the peoples listed in the Avesta in 
Yast 13.143 as Ariias, Tuiriias, Sairimas, Sainus, and Dahis; see also Molé, 1952, 1953. 
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Kərəsaspa the 
Samid 


Franrasiian 


Kauui Kauuata!2 
Kauui Usan!3 


Kauui Siiauuarsan 


Kauui Haosrauuah 


Zara(ustra 
Kauui Vistaspa 


Zairiuuairi 
Jamaspa 
Arojat.aspa 
Spontoóata 
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Srid 
Karisasp Garšasp 

The Kayanid period 
Frasyaw Afrasiab 
Kay Kawad Key Qobad 
Kay Us (Key) Ka'us, 

Qabus 

Kay Siyawa(x)š Key Siyavoš 
Kay Husraw Key Xosrow 


From the coming of the Religion 


Zardu(x)St 
Kay Wistasp 


Zarer, Zarwar 
famasp 
Arzasp 
Spandyad 


Zardost 


Kay Gostasp, 


Bistasp 
Zarir 
Jamasp 


Esfandiyar 


the first healer 

dragon slayer; exacts 
revenge upon Hitaspa 
for the slaying of his 
brother Uruuaxsaiia 


the Turanian, constant 
enemy of the Ariian 
lands in the Kayanid 
period 


is seduced by the wife 
of Kay Kawad and 
killed by a Turanian 

takes revenge for his 
father SiiauuarSan 


supporter of Zarathustra 
brother of Wistasp 
counselor of Wistasp 
enemy of Vištaspa 

son of Vistaspa 


12 [n the list of kauuis in Yt. 19.71 there follows Kauui Aipi.vohu. 

13 [n the list of kauuis in Yt. 19.71 there follow Kauuis Arsna, Pisina, Biiar$an. Kauui Usan 
(Yt. 5.45, 14.39 nom. Usa) is also called Usaóan (Yt. 13.131 gen. Usaóano). The syllable ôa seems 
to be intrusive, perhaps caused by the similar-sounding name Usaóüno in Yt. 13.121. Whether his 
name was also associated phonetically by the late copyists with the name of Mount Usaóa, which 
in the manuscripts is also spelled Usaóa, I do not know. The etymology of this name is probably 
usaóà- "shoulder," attested in the Frahang i oim 3g: usaóqm = Pahl. pušt i téz "pointed back," 
Sogdian š6ó”k, and modern Yidgha silé (Morgenstierne, 1938, 251b with ref. to the Sogdian form). 
The manuscript situation is: Yr. 1.28 usadqm Pt1, O3; u3i.dam Jm4, J9; usidqm L18, P13, K12 
(these are descendants of Pt1); Yt. 19.2 usaóo F1; usado J10; usaóoó L18; Yt. 19.66 usadd F1, J10 
(F1 not infrequently has s for š, e.g., Yt. 19.11, 19 azarasantam for azaras ^; Yt. 19.58 tarasuca for 
*tar$u ^, Yt. 19.96 sud and saoó for $uó ). The Pahlavi version of Yt. 1.28 has Uš-daštar. 
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Wahman Bahman son of Spandyad, iden- 

tified with the Achae- 
menid Artaxerxes III 
(359/8338/7) Longi- 
manus and the Sasan- 
ian Ardasir I!4 

Humaiia Humay Homa daughter of Wištasp or 
daughter and wife of 
Wahman, mother of 
Dara 


Of these Yima, @raétaona son of A0Bi, Orita, and Kauui Usan have (ety- 
mological) Old Indian counterparts: Yama, Trita Aptya, and Kavi (Kavya) 
Ušanas. Kauui Usan and Kavi USanas are, moreover, related to legendary figures 
found in other Indo-European traditions and are therefore part of the old myths 
and legends of the Indo-European peoples (see, e.g., Dumézil, 1986, Vol. 2, part 
2). The origins of the remaining characters still remain to be investigated. 


The Manichean story of the origins 


Mani's view of the origins of mankind was strongly influenced by the Biblical 
story in the version of such apocryphal books as 7 Enoch and the Book of Giants, 
of which fragments were found among the Dead Sea scrolls.!? Mani recast these 
in a Manichean mold in his own Book of Giants. When his writings were trans- 
lated into Iranian languages he and his followers incorporated elements from the 
Iranian epic tradition in the Book of Giants, possibly also in other of his works, 
but some of the Aramaic names still linger in these Iranian versions side by side 
with Iranian ones. 

The theme of the Book of Giants is taken from the Biblical account in 
Genesis 6:1—2, 4 of the giants and the daughters of men (in the King James 
Version): 


"And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, 
and daughters were born unto them, 

That the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; 

and they took them wives of all which they chose. ... 

There were giants in the earth in those days; and also after that, 

when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, 

and they bare children to them, the same became mighty men 

which were of old, men of renown." 


14 Christensen, 1932, 98, 124, 148. 
I5 An edition of the fragments so far made known is found in Reeves, 1992. 
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In the Manichean texts the term kaw seems to be used indiscriminately of 
good and evil characters and in some contexts just means “giant” (Henning, 
1943, 53-54). More specifically, the term is used to designate the powers of 
darkness, as in Mir. Man. iii, text n 27-29: syzdyn z{wr]*n kwn rzmywzn 
stnynd rwsn ^c hrw d^md'd?n "frightening *powers (and) battle-seeking giants 
seize the light from all living creatures," and Henning, 1934, 29: Yr "wd kw 
“watchers and giants." Finally, it is also used of the Biblical giants, the nepilim, 
who were the offspring of the sons of God who consorted with human women, 
hence also the Iranian name of Mani's Book of Giants: Kawan. 

Mani had already identified Gayomard, Man. Mid. Pers. Géhmurd,!© with 
Adam and — leaving out Masi — Masiyani, Man. Mid. Pers. Murdiyanag, with 
Eve. He may also have identified their descendants with their Iranian counter- 
parts, but the extant texts do not mention this. 


Prophetic successions 


With the heroic pre-Kayanid and Kayanid period before Vistaspa in Iran Mani 
may have identified the period of the antediluvian patriarchs, some of whom 
were included in Mani's list of the prophets who preceded him (see Smagina, 
1992). In chapter one of the Kephalaia these prophets are listed as: 


"from Sethel, the firstborn son of Adam, to Enosh, and Enoch, and 
from Enoch to Sem, son of Noah ... the Buddha to the East and the 
Aurentes and the other ... who were sent to the East. From the 
coming of the Buddha and the Aurentes to the coming of Zarades to 
Persia, at that time when he came to King Hystaspés. From the 
coming of Zarades to the coming of Jesus Christ ...." 


The Sogdian text Kaw Sogdian K (Henning, 1943, 71) apparently con- 
tained an account of the prophets in the context of the Book of Giants, but, 
unfortunately, only the title is preserved: yysw "ys?mdnyh [...] wny my Sytylyy 
óyyn "The coming of Jesus and [his bringing] the religion to Adam and Setel." 

Whether the Middle Persian text published by Henning (1934, 27-29) was 
part of the same text we do not know:! 


16 On these identifications and the substitution of murd "dead" for mard "man" see 
Skjzrv@, "Irano-Manichaica II." 

17 The succession of prophets was also included in other books by Mani; Birüni (tr. Sachau, 
1897, 190) quotes from the Sabuhragan the following passage: “Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been brought to mankind by the messengers of god. So in one age they were 
brought by the messenger called Buddha, to India, in another by Zardust to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the West. Thereupon this revelation has come down, this prophecy in this last age through 
me, Mani, the messenger of the God of truth, to Babylonia." 

I8 [ have copies of D. N. Mackenzie's corpus of all Manichean Middle Persian, Parthian, 
and Sogdian texts and of N. Sims-Williams's complete corpus of Sogdian texts on diskettes, which 
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"wd ps pd "wm "wm hm wxs ywjdhr xwys | And then, in each era the same Holy 


wzrgyy pd dhyn *y pdyst*n "hyngn Word spoke through the mouth of 
wy wrd s xwd hynd the ancient prophets, who are none 
other than: 
šyym syym nwš!9 nktywys d[....]l[..] wd | Sem, Sem, Enōš, nkty’wys ... and Enoch 
hwnwx o d? Ww [... m]'zyndr'n until the ... of the Giants. 
"wd bwd [....]gr w twhm Y [...] c'wnyt'n | And [they] were [destroy?]ers of the race 
S[nwd? ...]rndyh ... of [...], as you have *heard. ... 


These lists contain no hint of any identification of the Biblical patriarchs 
with the Iranian heroes of the early ages, but in the later Iranian and Muslim 
tradition we do find such identifications. Thus al-Tabari mentions several alter- 
native synchronies. According to one, HuSang is the 3 x great-grandson of Noah, 
but in another he gives the following line of descents: Gayümard = Adam, Masi 
= Seth, Siyamak = Enos, Kenan (no counterpart), HuSang = Mahalaleel 
(Christensen, 1918, Vol. 1, 147-48, 159-60). Similarly, in the Farsname it is 
said that HuSang was the father of Enoch (Idris; Christensen, 1918, Vol. 2, 170), 
while according to the Mujmil al-tawarix Enoch (identified with Idris) appeared 
during the reigns of HuSang. According to the Murüj al-óahab Tahmüras was 
identified with Noah (Christensen, 1918, Vol. 1, 210), while according to Hamza 
of Isfahan and al-Biruni a flood occurred during his reign (ibid., 197, 199—200). 

The only Iranian name included in the Manichean succession lists is that 
of Zarathustra himself, which shows that to Mani Zarathustra was a legitimate 
prophet, who had received a genuine revelation from the Cosmic Intelligence, 
the Great Nous, called Wahman in the Persian sources, and that he had founded 
a true Religion. 

The prophetic succession might seem a very typical Manichean concept; 
nevertheless, an Iranian counterpart to it is seen in Denkard 7.1.43:20 


ud aniz būd hend pes az Zarduxst And there were also other prophets 
waxswar i andar den mazdesn a-guft before Zarathustra whose names have 
nam, ce paydag ku gahiha az ménoyan not been spoken in the Mazdayasnian 
and-ew o oy i pesobaytar oh mad. religion, for it is revealed that at times 


a number of spiritual beings came to 
assume leadership. 





has allowed me to check the latest status of these texts and has saved me much time. I am extreme- 
ly grateful to them both. Any errors in the reproduction of these texts and in their translations are 
— needless to say — my own responsibility. 

I? Note the possibility of a pun with anós “immortal.” 

20 | have quoted the passages from Dénkard book 7 after Molé, 1967, with a few modifica- 
tions; there are numerous problems in the Pahlavi text, however, which I cannot discuss here. 
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mardohm pad xwahisn pursišn i han tis People were just as eager to learn those 
edon griftar bud hend ¿iyon nun pad things as they are now to learn the 
xwahisn pursisn i den. religion. 


an zamanag oh abayid niin *né abayéd ce | At that time it was necessary. Now it is 
har mardohm pad den agah kard estend |  *not necessary because everybody has 
been informed about the religion. 


What the historical relationship between the Manichean and Pahlavi texts 
is cannot at present be determined, and the possibility that the Pahlavi tradition 
had been influenced by the Manichean one cannot be excluded. On this problem 
see Skjærvø, “Irano-Manichaica I-II." 


Slanderers 


Although the religion had been revealed to a number of prophets throughout the 
past it did not endure. The reason for this, according to Mani, was that the 
prophets were slandered and their teachings corrupted. Not only did each 
prophet have his own slanderer, but each religion had its own destroyers. Lists of 
the prophets, their slanderers, and the destroyers of their religions are extant both 
in Manichean writings and in later writings about Manicheism. 

General opposition to the revelation is seen in a Parthian text (Mir. Man. 
iii, 34—36; Boyce, 1975, 171-73) in which we are told that Zarathustra came 
down to the land of Persia, exposed the truth and began saving souls but that 
Satan became aware of it, sent the demons of wrath against him, and the truth 
was distorted. What influenced Mani the most to adopt and develop this concept 
may have been the story of how Jesus, whose apostle he was, was betrayed by 
Judas. This story itself may well reflect a current tradition. A full list of slander- 
ers and destroyers is found in a Sogdian text (Henning, 1944, 138, 141): 


rtxw óBtykw ['psypw]-w'f'kw œw z'm^spw | And the second slanderer was Zamasp 
wm't ky [ZY prw] zr'wscw psypw who slandered Zrusé, 
wytwórty 
rtxw nksyntr MLK’ ky ZY mwyztw 'kórty | and King Alexander who performed the 
rixw kwywn' kw ZK "tórmnw z't'k ky ZKw Murder of the Magi; 
mwy'nch óynh nstwó"rty oo and Küyüne the devil's brood who de- 
stroyed the Magian religion.?! 


21 The text concludes: "There were still other sinners whom Greed and Ahriman kept as 
their mounts," which Henning (1944, 142 n. 1) compares with a Parthian passage: "Satan made 
Iscariot his mount." Although the image is also used of the Holy Ghost taking the disciples as his 
mounts, it is interesting to speculate that Mani may have taken the Avestan and Pahlavi story about 
Kauui Urupi, who used the Evil Spirit as his mount for 30 years (Yt. 19.29), and turned it upside 
down, as he frequently did with the material he adopted and adapted. Note Alexander of Lycopolis 
quoted by Reeves, 1992, 21: “The Manicheans, however, understand nothing of all this; whenever 
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In the Iranian tradition a Zoroastrian version of the concept of both pro- 
moters and destroyers of the religion?? is found in Dénkard 7.7.4—8: 


wawarihistan-iz i an i abar xwadayan 
dastwaran nam Ciyonih i andar 
zamanagihà ud awamiha i pas pas ó 
arastaran (i) den ud géhan rasid ud 
sastar-iz ud ahlomoy i andar awam 
awam o wisuftarih i den xwadayih ud 
gēhān *padih mad hend? 


¿iyon az xwadayan Wahman i 
Spandyadan i-s andar Abestag én-iz 


abar {abar} gowed kū: Wahman i rast i 


hanjaman-kerdartom az mazdésnan 


ud az dastwaran Syen (s°ywnl) éiyon-is 
en-iz abar gowéd kü 100-salag bawed 
den ka Syen zayéd ud 200-salag ka be 
widered; àn-iz fradom mazdesn 100 *y’ 
bud ke pad 100-hawistih fraz raft abar 
en zamig?? 


az wiSuftaran Aliksandar Ciyon-i§ andar 
den en-iz <abar> gowed kū *ay ani 
hamé-abag zamistaàn i oy Hesm abar 
pad Àz daman wiganiha mar kuned i 
dus-xwarrah Aliksandar. 





And the confirmation of that which is 


about the nature of the names of the 
lords (and) teachers who throughout 
time again and again have come to re- 
dress the religion and the world, as well 
as the tyrants and heretics who have 
appeared at different times for the 
destruction of the religion (and) lord- 
ship and mastery of the world. 


For instance, among the lords Wahman 


son of Spandyáàd, about whom it is also 
said in the Avesta that, "Righteous 
Wahman, who among Mazdayasnians 
makes most assemblies."?4 


And among the teachers (there is) Syén, 


about whom it is also said that “the re- 
ligion will be a hundred years when 
Syén is born and two hundred when he 
passes away. And he will be the first 
Mazdayasnian centenarian who shall 
walk forth over this earth with a follow- 
ing of a hundred students. 


Among the destroyers (there is) Alex- 


ander, as it 1s also said about him in the 
religion, namely “in that winter of eter- 
nal ... of Wrath that inglorious Alexan- 
der will cause innumerable destruction 
through the creatures of Az.” 


they are able to come to false conclusions, they appropriate these as a god-send, whatever their 
origin, making every effort, as it were, to vanquish truth by all possible means.” 

22 The concept of aggression against the religion is explored in greater detail in chapter 24 
of the Bundahisn about the “evils that befell Iran in each millennium." 

23 Ms.: gehàn padid paydag madan padid hend. 

24 This is a translation of the Avestan term viiáxana-, the meaning of which is not known, 
cf. Y. 62.4—5 (cf. Yt. 13.134) dàiid me ātarš pu@ra Ahurahe Mazdá ... àsnqm frazaintim 


karšo.razam viiaxanqm "May you give me, o fire son of Ahura Mazda, well-born offspring, 
*drawer of straight border-lines, viiaxana"; Pahlavi translation: dahé 6 man ataxs i Ohrmazd pus ... 
an i nàm-burdàr asnidag frazend i ki$war-wirày i hanjomanig " ... famous, noble offspring, land- 
ordering, *assembly-wise." 

25 Cf. Yt. 13.97: Saenahe Ahum.stutó ašaono frauuasim yazamaide yö paoiriié sato.ae6riio 


fraxstata paiti àiia zama "We worship the Faith of the Orderly Saéna Ahum.stut, who was the first 
to stand forth upon this earth with a hundred students." 
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Here again we face the problem of textual priority, which cannot at pres- 
ent be solved. We may also note — as an example of how it is all in the eyes of 
the beholder — that according to the History of al-Tabari (tr. IV, 46-47), “among 
the People of the Book in Palestine” Zarathustra himself betrayed and slandered 
his master, the prophet Jeremiah, and was cursed by him and became a leper. 


The Book of Giants 


The beginning of the reign of the giants on earth is described succinctly in the 
Coptic Kephalaia 92.24—31 (cf. Henning, 1943, 71): the Watchers (Egregoroi) 
were originally in the “watch-district” of the Rex Honoris (King of Honor), the 
second of the five sons of the Living Spirit, but "descended to the earth. They 
did all deeds of malice. They revealed the arts in the world, and the mysteries of 
heaven to men. Rebellion and ruin came about on the earth." Two hundred 
demons descended upon earth (cf. 7 Enoch 6:6, Reeves, 1992, 141 n. 146), who 
were later overcome by four angels. 

These and the ensuing events are told in numerous fragments from the 
Iranian versions of the Book of Giants. For the purposes of the present study I 
have omitted most fragments that do not contain specifically Iranian themes. 

To what extent / Enoch and the Book of Giants agreed or differed is 
difficult to ascertain on the basis of the few extant Aramaic and Iranian frag- 
ments. The study by J. C. Reeves shows that it is possible to match most of the 
fragments with parts of / Enoch, and a new investigation of the Iranian, Turkish, 
and Coptic fragments is clearly needed. Such a study cannot be undertaken here, 
however. 


Descent of the giants to earth 


The Parthian fragment published by Sundermann (1973, 76—77, text 20; Reeves, 
1992, 75) appears to belong to the introduction to the story: BT 4, no. 20 verso: 


... "]hynd "w zmyg wsn‘d m'dg'n hwcyhryft | ... (who) are [descended?] to earth be- 
cause of the beauty of the females. 

[cw"]gwn kd *`bd*g "n pd [...] ‘zgst c ... * Like assailants upon ... (they) came 
down from ... 


Primeval period in the Avesta 


The Avesta contains some passages with themes similar to those of the Book of 
Giants, which it may be worth quoting here. Thus, we have a description of the 
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world before the attack and infiltration of Evil in the world in the Farvardin 
yast, Yt. 13.57: 


asaunqm ... yazamaide We worship the ... fravashis of the Order- 
ly ones | 
yá stram mágho hiro anayranqm who pointed out the Orderly roads of the 
raocagham x"aóatanqm pao daesaiian moon, the sun, and the endless lights 
asaonis which have their own law, 
yoi para ahmat hame gatuuo histanta (all those) who before that stood in one 
"afrasümanto and the same place without moving for- 
ward, 
daeuuanqm paro tbaésanhat before the aggression of the daéuuas, 
daeuuanam paro draomohu before the deceptions?? of the daéuuas. 


In a passage from the Hom yast we are told that in the beginning the 
demons lived on the earth in the shape of men, Y. 9.15: 


tum zamargüzo akaranuuo vispe daeuua | You made all the daéuuas hide in the 


Zara@ustra ground, Zarathustra, 

yoi para ahmat viro.raoóa apataiian paiti | who before that went about on this 
alia zama earth in the shape of men, 

yO aojisto yo tancisto yo ODaxsisto yo (you) the strongest, the firmest, thc most 
asisto active, the fastest, 

yo as veraÜrajastamo [abauuat] mainiuud | who were the greatest resistance-smasher 
dàman of the creations of the two spirits. 


And in a passage from Yast 19 a primeval age is described in which the 
demons were free to move about as they wished and to mingle with humans and 
use human women as objects of their pleasure, Yt. 19.80: 


vaénamnam ahmat para daéuua pataiian | Before that the demons would run 
about in full view.?' 


vaénamnam maiid fràuuoit (Their) pleasures would *take place in 
full view. 
vaenamnam apa.karSaiian jainis haca In full view they would drag off the 
masiiakaeibiio women from the humans. 
aat tà snaoóantis gərəzand hazo Then the demons would by force debase 
niuuarazaiian daeuua them weeping and complaining. 


26 See Schwartz, 1966, 121. 

27 A Pahlavi reference to this state is found in the Denkard (7.4.63) in the legend of Zara- 
thustra: wenabdag-dwarisnih i dewan pes az Zarduxst andar gehàn “The running about in full 
view of the demons before Zarathustra in the world." 
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From the later tradition we may compare a passage in the Selections of 
Zadspram from the legendary history of Iran: in the 30th year after Zarathustra’s 
revelation the Chionites are said to have ravished the most beautiful girls of Iran, 
SZ 25.3 (ed. Gignoux-Tafazzoli, 1993, 86-87): 


pad si salag rasénd Xyon 6 Eran dehan | And in the thirtieth year the Xyón come 
wardag kunénd an i *hutóhmagtar?8 az to the towns of the Iranians, capture 
kanigan the young women of best family. 


Sam the dragon-slayer 


The most important of the demons that descended to earth seems to have been 
Ohya, who was said to have fought with a dragon after the flood, cf. the 
Decrasian Decree (6th cent.?), which condemned the Liber de Ogia nomine 
gigante “Qui post diluvium cum dracone ab hereticis pugnasse perhibetur 
apocryphus" (see Reeves, 1992, 22, 42 n. 84 with refs.). This reference is also 
found in Kaw Parthian N (Henning, 1943, 72): 


cw’gwn "why? lwy*tyn "wd rwfyl ‘yw pt like Ohya, Leviathan, and Raphael 





byd ng fd lacerated each other. 
(variant:) 


... Ay? lwy*tyn [...] byd ‘ng fd oo ... Ahya, Leviathan, [and Raphael] 
lacerated each other 


As the Iranian counterpart for his dragon-slaying giant Ohya Mani chose 
an Iranian dragon-slayer Karisasp, son of Sama. In the Avesta we have Sama 
Korosaspa once in Yt. 13.61, where we are told that 99,999 fravashis guard his 
body,?? and Yt. 13.136, where he is invoked to protect the Ariians from the cruel 
enemy army and other evil-doers. Elsewhere he is commonly referred to as 
naire.manah- (from *nairiia-manah-) Karasaspa- “K. of manly spirit.” 

In the Avesta and the later literature Orita of the Samas is the father of 
Korasaspa and UruuaxSaiia, who was killed by Hitaspa but avenged by Korasas- 
pa, who killed him and dragged him after his chariot (Yt. 15.28, Yt. 19.41). Orita 
himself is credited in Videvdad 20.2 with inventing medicine, which in 7 Enoch 
7:1 is also ascribed to the Watchers. 


28 Mss. hwt! twhmktl; cf. the name of the queen of the Massagetae whom Cyrus fought 
(Herodotus, i.205—214): Topuoptc, whose name may be Iranian *tauhma"ari “of (noble) family". 
(We would expect *Topupitc, but much could have happened before the name reached Herodotus.) 

29 This refers to his eschatological function: at the end of time when AZdahag runs free of 
his bonds Karisasp will awake from his long sleep and kill him, see below. 
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In the Bundahisn (35.32—33, tr. Anklesaria, 1956, 297) Karisasp and Ur- 
waxš seem to be reckoned as the sons of A6rit, son of Sahm, and Nariman is not 
included. 

In the later Iranian epic traditions, however, Garšasp more or less dis- 
appears and gives way to Sàm, who is closely associated with another hero, Na- 
riman, who is alternately said to be the same as Garsasp and father of Dastan 
(father of the greatest of Ferdousi's heroes, Rostam), Garsasp's grandson and 
Dastan’s father, or Garšasp's grandson and Sam's father (Christensen, 1932, 
131). 

Mani's source seems to have been closer to the later recorded tradition. 
Thus his giant brothers Ohya and Ahya, sons of Sahmizad,2° are called in 
Middle Persian Sam, Sahm and Nariman?! but in Kaw Sogdian H Sahm and 
Patsahm?? (Henning, 1943, 69-70; Reeves, 1992, 81; cf. 7 Enoch 7) from the 
chapter entitled w 100 óywty *ys°*m*nt’kw “The coming of the two hundred 
demons": 


... rty "wn'kw "yócw cwZYsn "prw smnyth | ... and what they had seen in the heavens 
ZKwy Byyšty myóny wyty wm't oo among the gods, 

rty ms tym "wn'kw cwZYSn xypó "pzt'ykw | and also what they had seen in hell, their 
n? BY tmy” wyt'kw wm't oo native land, 


rtysnms "wn kw cwZY prw ° Bc npó wyty and furthermore what they had seen on 
wm't wByw Syrw wByw mtkw rty "yznt | earth, — all that they began to teach 


st ZKn mrtxmy ywyty ZY “Bs*yt oo oo to the men. 

rty nwkr ZKn sxmyz'ty cnn ómwmh wówh | To Sahmizàd two(?) sons were born by... 
“Ow z't[y] ”[zy]t rts[y ?wx]y? n[^m] One of them he named Ohya, who in 
kwnt? oo kyZY "xw swydyw s*xm kwy Sogdian is called Sahm the Giant. 
z[yy]rty oo 

rtšy ms OBtykw zty x^y rtšy "xy? nm kwnt? | And again a second son [was born] to 
rt$y ms swyó yw p'tsxm Bwt oo him. He named him Ahya; and in 

| Sogdian he was Pat-Sahm. 

rtyms ZKh ‘n*yt kw*yst cywysn p?rykt As for the remaining giants, they were 

dywty ZY yksysty “z*yt*yt33 born to the other demons and yaksas. 


30 From an Iranian point of view Sahmizad ought to mean "son of Sahm.” That would 
probably not prevent Mani from seeing the father as son of his son, in view of the strange family 
relations that obtained in the early days of the world. Whether Mani was also influenced by the 
phonetical similarity between Sam, Sahm and Sahmizad on one hand and Sem and Sem on the 
other, we can only speculate. We do know, however, that Mani sometimes chose his terminology 
on such a basis (see Skjærvø, "Irano-Manicahica I"). : 

3! The Avestan origin was already noted by Gadanfar of Tabriz (Reeves, 1992, 22; 
Henning, 1943, 72). Note also the name Wahman Nariman in the text M11 lines 12-15 on "gryh sy 
hmwc’g‘n "Excellence of the Teachers" (Boyce, 1975, 146, text cn 4), cited below. 

32 The form reminds us of Padhusraw brother of Zarer. 

33 The next chapter is about the "Questions of the King of Kings about the world," see 
Sundermann, 1983. 
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Sam and his brother are the actors in several fragments from the Book of 
Giants (Reeves, 1992, 84): 

Sundermann Kaw Middle Persian L recto (Sundermann, 1984, 495—96; 
Reeves, 1992, 109, 117): 


o mzyndrn o [The speech] about Mazendaran 
... ny pt*yy ... you do not remain ... 
dwdys gwpt kw ‘yn dw txtg y wymyn ^w pr | Again he said: Take these two stone 
br kw nbySt oo kw tablets to that *place where it is written! 


nxwstyc w h'n nrym'n pyg m br oo cy ry | And first bring the message to Nariman: 
“wn ‘Stptyh’ dw*ryd oo nwn *mdym wm Why are you running so fiercely? Now 
‘yn dw txtg "[wrd] kw pyš qw?n I have come and I have brought these 
phypwrs[ym] yk w mzyndr* oo two tablets so that I can read to the 

giants the one to Mazendaran. 

§[hm]yz‘d gwpt kw pypwrs ds[t] nbyg ‘y Sahmizad said: Read the manuscript of 
hwnwx zw'rg ... [‘Jyg `c gwys[n] ‘ye Enoch the interpreter ... from The 
[mzyndr ry] Speech about Mazendaran!34 


Sundermann Kaw Middle Persian L verso (Sundermann, 1984, 496-97; 
Reeves, 1992, 121, 154-55 n. 311): 


o sm qw o Sam of the giants 


ps sm ^w qw^n gwpt "wryd kw xwrm "wd | Afterward Sam said to the giants, “Come 
Sd bwm let us eat and be merry!” 
`c zryg ny xwrdn n'n xwptynd m*hwy w Because of (their) despondency they did 
tnbys $wd hrw gwpt o dwdy m'hwy ‘md not eat (but) went to sleep. Mahaway 
went to Atanbi§*> (and) told (him) 
everything. Again Mahaway came. 
sm xwmn dyd “br "c sm] ‘md o c zmyg | Sam had a dream: He came up above 
tb ypt oo hmg ^b wbd heaven. Heat ... from the earth.?6 All 
the water was swallowed up. 
< b xysm “wzyd prh‘n "byd'g bwd hynd oo | (The demon) Xešm came out of the water. 
hndymn dyd p'dxs "yn [‘]y smh... The glories became invisible. He saw ` 
before him the rulers of heaven.? ... 


34 Cf. Reeves, 1992, 84. 

35 = Utnapistim(?), Reeves, 1992, 159 n. 373. 

36 Reeves’ translation "Upon earth fever broke out” does not seem possible. 

37 [t is not certain whether the transitive verbs here (ayáft, obard, did) have an unexpressed 
"he" as agent or are to be understood as agentless = passive. For an Aramaic parallel expression see 
Reeves, 1992, 63, 159 n. 376. 
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The dream of Sam is also mentioned in Sundermann Kaw Middle Persian 
J page 2 (Kaw 33-42; Henning, 1943, 57, 60; Reeves, 1992, 94): 


...] nyys[... ]m[... "]br txtg oo w prystg "n ... On a tablet (and) [gave it?] to the angels 
[d"d Y?] `c sm oo from heaven. 

Ixtg w [...] txtg w "b "bgnd oo pd prz[m | One tablet he threw ..., another into water. 
pd?] xwmn txtg dyd sh nyš'[n pdyS?] oo In the end ... saw a tablet in a dream 


yq wy "wd wryc oo "wd yk [...] (with) three signs [on it?] One woe and 
wnywdyh oo flight and one ... annihilation. 
nrym‘n dyd bwy[st'n pwr dr]xt/n rdg rdg | Nariman saw a garden [full of] trees in 
oo [d]wys[d ...] 'wzyd drxt ... rows. Two hundred ... came out; the 
trees ... 


Kaw Sogdian I (Henning, 1943, 70; Reeves, 1992, 121): 


... (mr)t'(n)[y? pJ(r) tw(nty) zwstmbkyh ... manliness, in powerful *tyranny, he 
ny myr(y)ty-q'm oo shall not die. 

‘rty xw shm qwy ó(wn) xypóó Brt p(r)yw | Sahm the giant and his brother will live 
"ykwn jw(n)[d]k^m eternally. For in the whole world in 

prty pr nytc fcm[bó] pr t[?]w (t)y power and strength, and in ... [they have 
z[*w](r) oo 'ty pr... no equal].?8 


Kaw Middle Persian c page 1 (Kaw 1-11; Henning, 1943, 56—57, 60; 
Reeves, 1992, 109): 


s y ‘s[t]/pt tygr T...Jry qm'n h'n Y q[...] |... a hard ..., arrow ... bow, that which 
"w [...]yd oo [... shoot?]s ... to. 

sm gwpt ‘pryd byh [kyt?] ‘yn dyd ny Sàm said: Blessed be [you? who] saw this 
mwrd hy oo (and) did not die! 

ghy [Shm]yz‘d w sm ‘ys [pws gw]pt oo Then Sahmizàd said to Sam, his son: All 
kw hrw cy m'hw^y [... w]nst oo that Mahawai [made?] has been 

destroyed! 

dwd ‘ys [...] gwpt kw d? w [...]d hwm oo Again he said [to Sam?]: Until ... we are 

"wd [... "md ... ... And ... *came ... 


Kaw Middle Persian c page 2 (Kaw 12-22; Henning, 1943, 56-57, 60; 
Reeves, 1992, 109): 


... ]rg n oo sy [.] *yb [...] 'Tyst]ynd oo km |... the -s; .... stand .... When my father 
wrwgd d pyd [...] bwd oo oo Wirogdad was ... 


38 Thus Henning. 
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Shmyz d g[wpt] kw r^st gwyd oo yk °c Sahmizàd said: He is right. He says (only) 
hz r'n] gwyd oo cy yk "c hz?rmn n[...] one (thing) of a thousand?? (he could 
say). For one of a thousand ... 
sm dwdy nwyst [...] Again Sam began to [search?] 
m `hwyc ws gy[ g ...] d° "^w hn gy'[g "md Mahaway too [searched?] in many 
kw?] rhyy "wd p[...] *places until he came to that place 


[where there was?] a *chariot, and a ... 


Kaw Middle Persian j page 1 (Kaw 23-42; Henning, 1943, 57, 60; Reeves, 
1992, 76, 94): 


... Jb[... wr]wgd" [d ...]t oo ... Wirogdad^ ... 

hwb'bys w "hr[...]nxtg 'y$ zn "pwrd oo Hobabiš4! [killed?] Ahr- and carried off 
his wife -naxtag. 

ps [nwys]t hynd kw" "gnyn oo "wzdn Then they began together to kill the giants 


"w[s^n ... pw]rdn oo and to carry off [their wives?], they also 
d'm'nyc nwyst hynd [^"gn]yn “wzdn began together to kill the living beings. 
sm pys hwrxsyd [ "xy? ]st oo yk dst pd Sam [rose up?] before the sun,^? one 

pr whr oo yk [...] hrw cy wynd'd w hand in the air, the other [... and] all 

br['d ...] Y [...]'n bst... that he found [he gave?] to (his) brother 


... Who ... bound ... 


The only possible mention of the dragon-slaying action of Ohya/Sam in 
the extant fragments would seem to be the reference to the “Rage” that “crawls 
out of the water" in the account of his dream. In the Avesta Aešma "Rage" 
ranges second after the Evil Spirit among demons smashed by Mi6ra in Yt. 
10.96—97: 


vazram zastaiia drazamno ... holding a cudgel in the hand ... 

varaÜrauuastamam zaénqm the most victorious of weapons, 

yahmat haca fratarasaiti Agro Mainiius which the Evil Spirit full of destruction 
pouru.mahrko fears, 

yahmat haca fratarasaiti Aesmo duzda which Wrath giving bad gifts, whose 
pəšo.tanuš body is forfeit, fears. 


39 See Reeves, 1992, 154-55 n. 311; Sundermann, 1981, 117 lines 1925-26. 

40 = Baraq'el, Henning, 1943, 53. 

41 = Humbaba(?), Reeves, 1992, 124-26. 

42 This phrase curiously recalls that used of Yima in the Videvdad (Vd. 2.10, 14, 18) aat 
Yimo frasásat à raocd upa rapi0fjqm hū paiti aófanam “Then Yima went forth toward the 
southern lights, on the path of the sun", preparatory to performing the acts that enlarge thc carth to 
enable it to support the constantly growing population, which eventually causes depopulation 
through the killer winters and ensuing floods. 
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If that is so, we might have here a scene in which Sam has been called to 
the presence of the rulers of heaven, who ask him, because he is unequaled in 
strength in the world, to fight the terror in the water and promise him eternal life 
as reward. This would then provide a vague parallel with Avestan Korosaspa's, 
and Middle Persian Karisasp's eschatological slaying of AZdahag described in 
the Pahlavi books but alluded to also in Yt. 13.61 (see also Henning, 1943, 
54—55, on Sam's immortality). 


Yima and the Rex Honoris 


The most remarkable fragment of the Book of Giants 1s one that contains a de- 
scription of Yima (Sogd. Yami), Kaw Sogdian V page 2 (Henning, 1943, 74):43 


... Jh pnc ps*k nm'ckn Br^nd oo (°*)rtsn xw | ... they brought five diadems in homage, 
ymyh ww ps'kt [...]t ptycxs oo and Yima acccpted their diadems. 
*txw wn(t)t [...] k ky (y) [... T tyh [...])t | And those ... who ... and great kingship ... 
mzyx "xs wn [...]yy wm't oo was ... 
"rt$n prw [... ](s)tyy oo *ty Syrn*m [...] And on ... them ... and good name [= 
cheers] ... 
‘ty cn ww s(yrk)ty [... p]s'k prw srw w'(st) | And from those good ... he placed the 
[ f]Jcmbóykt diadem on his head“ ... (people) of the 
world ... 


Kaw Sogdian V page 1: 


... pyÓr [...] tly] ww Byysty óm^n ty ww |... because of [...] and the house of the 
"ykwncyk s"twxy(?) "ty Syryy wxryy oo gods and eternal joy and good *fame 


[oo] (?). 

prty (w)[°](nw) wxst[yy kt] prywynd For so it is (being) said: At that time 
jmn(w) [xw] ymyh prw fcmb(6) [...] Yima was [king?] in the world. 
wm't oo 


43 This fragment is in an Appendix in Henning's article, which presumably means that it 
came to his attention during the printing process. This is probably the reason why he does not 
explain why this fragment should belong to the Book of Giants. My discussion is based upon the 
assumption that Henning was right. 

44 Cf. the similar expression in the Paikuli inscription: dehem sar bast "bound the diadem to 
(his) head", Humbach-Skjzrvg, 1983, pt. 3.1, 29, pt. 3.2, 26. 
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*ty pr nwy m[yó xw] fcmbóykt And on New *Day* the *lords of the 
frn[xwntt?] sytm*n mnwzn[d ... ] world all assembled^6 ... every ... 
wysp[ W .... 


Reeves does not attempt to locate this fragment within the Book of Giants 
nor its parallel in 7 Enoch. There seems to be only one place, however, where 
the description of a great ruler can be fitted in, namely corresponding to / Enoch 
9, where the archangels bring the complaints of the earth to the Most High but 
first offer an "introductory paean of praise" to God (Reeves, 1992, 82; 1 Enoch 
9:4): "For he is ... the King of kings, and the seat of his glory (stands) throughout 
all the generations of the world. Your name is holy, and blessed, and glorious 
throughout the whole world." 

This raises the question which deity in Mani's system would correspond 
to God in 1 Enoch? In the non-dualist Gnostic systems, for instance that of 
Marcion, the God of the Old Testament is the Demiurge, who creates the world. 
In Manicheism this is the function of the Living Spirit. There are, however, other 
characters, as well, who would fit the description of God in / Enoch, for instance 
the Father of Greatness himself, but in view of the fact that the Watchers 
originally came from the watch-district of the Rex Honoris, it is most likely that 
the complaint was brought before him. We shall see that the description of the 
Rex Honoris is indeed consonant with that of God in 7 Enoch. 

One of the Aramaic fragments too seems to be related to ] Enoch 9 (line 
2; Reeves, 1992, 82). In QG3 we have the phrase hdr yq[-, which Reeves re- 
stores as hdr yq[rkh] and translates “majesty of your glory". The 2nd person pro- 
noun is not indispensable, however; the 3rd person would do as well, but no pro- 
noun is actually needed. Thus the fragmentary line can be read as 7yn mn qwdm 
hdr yq[r?] "they *rise up before the majesty of glory", with which we can com- 
pare the Syriac name of the Rex Honoris: Malka rabba d.iqara “Great King of 
Glory". Note also line 4 of QG3 mlkwt rbwtkh "your kingdom of greatness". 

Clearly Yima cannot represent the Father of Greatness or Living Spirit, 
whose Iranian names in the Sogdian Manichean texts are, respectively, (a)Zrwa 
Bayi “god Zurwan"^? and Wesparkar from Avestan Vaiius uparo.kairiio “Vaiiu, 
whose work is above(?)". The Rex Honoris, on the other hand, is described as 
follows in a Sogdian fragment of the Manichean cosmogony, M178ii 106-111 
(Henning, 1948, 312-13, which see for commentary): 


45 [f the proposed restoration nwy m[yó] rather than Henning’s nwy m[ x] "new moon" is 
correct, we have a reference to Jam’s institution of the celebration of the New Year, known from 
Ferdousi (see below), Biruni, etc. Biruni gives nwsrd as the Sogdian word for "New Year," 
however. 

46 Cf. Vd. 2.20-21 on the "assembly" (hanjamanam) of Ahura Mazda, to which “Yima 
came with the best of men." 

47 For all the names see Sundermann, 1979: (a)Zrwa-Bay, Wesparkar p. 101; Pahragbed, 
Smanxšeó p. 102. 
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rty pts?r xw wyšprkr ww sm `nxšyó jyyyr o | After that Wesparkar (the Living Spirit) 
evoked the Lord of Heavens (smanxseó). 


*rtySw wy? ° Btmyk smnyyh pr y'ówk And they set him upon a throne in the 
nySXyó' nd "ty pr mywn ós? smn xšyó ty seventh heaven and made him lord and 
xwt^w qwn'nd o ruler of all ten heavens. 


Sogdian *šyó48 is probably a loan-word from Persian xséd rather than 
directly from Old Iranian (Av. xSaéta), and although it is used in other contexts 
as well it may be worth noticing that xséd is the standing epithet of Jam: Av. 
Yima xSaéta, Middle Persian Jam(x)séd, Mod. Pers. Jamsid. 

The function of the Rex Honoris, the second son of the five sons of the 
Living Spirit, also matches his Middle Persian title: Pahragbed “master of the 
watchers" or Pahrbed "master of the watch(-district)." According to Bar Khonai 
he sits in the middle of the heavens and watches over the heavens and the 
earths.49 

Having established the probable identity of Sogdian Yami we may look 
for parallels between God, the Rex Honoris, and the Iranian Yima, jamied. We 
shall see that they are numerous. 

God's throne is described in 7 Enoch 14:18 as follows: “And I observed 
and saw inside it a lofty throne — its appearance was like crystal and its wheels 
like the shining sun." Similarly, al-Tabari calls fJam&id's throne a glass chariot, 
which allowed him to go from his place at Dumbawand to Babylon in one day 
(tr. Vol. 1, 349-50). 

The Rex Honoris is in charge of a wheel that is like a big mirror and 
allows him to see everything (Kephalaia, 88.30-33). Jamšid has a famous Cup, 
Jam-e Jam(sid), which allows him to see everything that goes on in the entire 
world. 

According to / Enoch 7-8 the 200 angels, led by Semyaz, taught people 
medicine, decorations, ornamentation, etc., crafts that according to Kaw Sogdian 
H (above) “the 200 óews had seen in the heavens among the gods, etc." Under 
Jam&id the divs taught people the use of clay to make bricks and build houses, 
and according to al-Tabari (loc. cit.) Jamšid charged the divs “with producing 
depilatories ... as well as different kinds of perfumes and medicines”. 

The presentation of diadems in the above fragments echoes closely 
Ferdousi's account of the beginning of Jamšid's reign (ed. Mohl, lines 1-2, 4—5): 


The outstanding Jamšid, his [Tahmuras’s] son readied himself 
and with the heart full of his advice ascended the glorious throne of 
his father. 


48 Also By'n X3yyó, óyn'n *x3yó. 

49 See Bar Khonay's description of the five sons of the Living Spirit in Jackson, 1932, 
Study XI). Sundermann, 1979, 131 n. 224, refers to the “guardianship (Wdchteramt) of the world 
[as one of the] occasionally mentioned duties of of the Rex Honoris," presumably referring to Bar 
Khonay. 
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According to the custom of the keys [= kauuis] he placed a crown 
on his head ... 

The temporal world was relieved through (his) passing of 
Judgments. 

At his command (were) div and bird and pari. 

Through him the world increased59 in honor and fame, through him 
the royal throne blazed. 


The completion of the wonderful throne and the institution of New Year's 
Day are described as follows (ed. Mohl, lines 49—54): 


By his Kayanid glory he built a throne, which he adorned with 
jewels, 

which the divs whenever he wanted lifted up from the flat earth to 
the firmament. 

like the shining sun the commanding king sat on it in the middle of 
the air. 

The whole world gathered at his throne, astounded at the glory of 
his throne. 

They scattered jewels upon Jam&id. They called that day the New 
Day. 

At the beginning of the year, on the day of Hormoz, month of 
Farvardin, 

the body rested from toil and the heart from anger. 


The function of the Rex Honoris is to protect and guard the heavens and 
earths. Similarly, Avestan Yima's function is to be the first king of men?! and to 
protect and guard the creations of Ahura Mazda. In the story of Yima in 
Videvdad 2, Ahura Mazda first asks him to be the protector of the religion, but 
Yima declines. Ahura Mazda next asks him to be the protector of the living 
creatures, which Yima does accept (Vd. 2.4—5): 


aat he mraom ZaraÜ0ustra azam yo Ahuro | Then I said to him, o Zarathustra, I, 


Mazda Ahura Mazda: 
yezi me Yima noit vivise marato barataca | If you are not prepared, o Yima, to be the 
daénaiidai reciter and upholder of the Religion, 
aat me gaé@a fraóaiia aat me gae@a then further my herds, then make my 
varaóaiia herds grow, 


50 Cf. Kaw Aramaic QG3 II.2 “... you have increased ...” (Reeves, 1992, 63)? 
51 The Mesopotamian counterpart to Yima may have been Gilgames, also first great king, 
mentioned in the Aramaic Book of Giants, see Reeves, 1992, 120-121. 
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Gat mé visai gaéBanqm Orataca haratáca | then be prepared to be the protector. 


aifliiaxstaca?? guardian, and overseer of my living 
creatures! 
aat me aem paitiiaoxta Yimo sriro Then he answered me, o Zarathustra, 
ZaraÜustra beautiful Y ima: 
azam té gae0d fraóaiieni azam te gae0d I shall be prepared to be the protector, 
varaóaiieni guardian, and overseer of your living 
azam të visane gaeÜanam 0rataca creatures. 


harataca aiPiiaxstaca 


In the Indian tradition Yama was also the first king of the realm of the 
dead. As the principal function of the Rex Honoris is to “watch over the heavens 
and the earths”. To Mani, however, the world, consisting of the heavens and the 
earths, is nothing but “the realm of the dead”. In the Middle Persian texts 
published by Sundermann (1973, no. 1.1) the cosmos is called nsh wzrg “the 
great corpse", as opposed to the body of man, which is the “(small) corpse". 

The Avestan Yima is initially endowed with x’aranah- "glory," which 
could correspond to the Glory (igqara) of the Rex Honoris.53 Yima is also 
famous for having sinned against the gods and to have been punished for his 
transgressions by the loss of his “glory”. Here in the Book of Giants Yima does 
not seem to have any bad side, however. Is it possible that Mani, who frequently 
turned the “good” characters he took from other traditions into “bad” ones, this 
time took the only Old Iranian hero-king who was notoriously “bad” and made 
him one of the rulers in the realm of Light? | 


Hosang and the Living Spirit 


The Rex Honoris is the second son of the Living Spirit, called in Middle Persian 
Mihryazd (Sogdian Wesparkar, see above). As Mihr is originally also a sun god 
and the Manichean Living Spirit resides in the chariot of the sun (rahy i 
xwarxsed),?* we may have here the same relationship as between Yima and his 
father Viuuap"ha(h), Olnd. Vivasvant, a name of the sun. On the other hand in 
the Sogdian cosmogony (Henning, 1948, 314) the Living Spirit is also called 
Aftkispi Xutaw “ruler of the seven climes”, which agrees with his Middle 


52 The Pahlavi translation renders these terms as: sráyisn (parwarisn) sálarih (framan 
dadan) pad nigahdarisnih (panagih kardan) “protection (i.e., fostering), chieftainship (i.c., giving 
of commands), in guardianship (i.e., providing protection).” | 

53 The Aramaic word used as heterogram for Middle Persian xwarrah is gadda (GDE), 
however. 

54 [n the Middle Persian Sabuhragan, ed. MacKenzie, 1979, 512-13. 
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Persian name Dahibed “master of the world”.55 In the Avesta this is a 
characteristic of Haošiiaņha, who is described as follows in Yast 19.26: 


yat upaghacat Haosiiagham paraóatoam (the xVarenah) which followed Haosiiar- 

darayamcit aipi zruuanam ha Paraóàta for a long time thereafter 
indeed, 

yat xsaiiata paiti bümim haptaiĝiiąm so that he ruled on the sevenfold earth 

daéuuanqm masiianqmca yabBam over demons and men, sorcerers and 
pairikanqmca saram kaoiiqm witches, tyrants, kauuis and karapans; 
karafnamca 

yo janat duua Orisuua mazainiianqm he who smashed two-thirds of the Giant 
daeuuanam varaniianamca druuatam demons and the Greedy Lieful ones. 


This description of Haosiiapha is quite similar to the description of the 
five sons of the Living Spirit in the eschatological chapter of the Sabuhragan 
(MacKenzie, 1979, 512-13): 


yzd ky pd "sm'n ^"sm'n u zmyg zmyg the gods who in the various heavens and 
m nbyd wysbyd zndbyd u dhybyd various earths are the home-lord, house- 
p hrgbyd u ny[xrwst*r] hynd lord, tribe-lord, land-lord, watch-lord 
and *tormentor (of thc demons) 
u Shr wyn?rd d'[rynd wd] *z "wd and keep the world arranged in order and 
"h[r]myn u dywn [*wd] pryg'n torment Az and Ahrimen and the 
nyxrwhynd demons and the witches. 


Further parallels between the Living Spirit and Hošang are, however, 
difficult to find. The later identification with Mahalaleel also suggests nothing 
useful. It is perhaps possible that the functions of the Living Spirit = Mihryazd 
and Haosiiapha were conflated. In the Avesta Mi@ra himself is said to "survey" 
the seven climes individually (Yt. 10.15) but not to be “lord of the seven climes”. 


Frédón and Adamas 


If the identification proposed here for the Rex Honoris is correct, then Mani 
chose his name from the pre-Kayanid heroic period of the Iranian history. In this 
light we may reconsider the name of the third son of the Living Spirit, Light 
Adamas, slayer of a mighty dragon (Hutter, 1992, 41—42): 


55 Still higher in the hierarchy is the Third Messenger, the lord of hàmkiswar “the entire 
cosmos." 
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(Mihryazd) hn yzd ‘yw tskyrb fryst'd ky (Mihryazd = the Living Spirit) sent that 
"wy mzn ndr brg p'dgws z Xwr'snd" god of four forms, to stretch out that 
Xwrnyw'r pd hm’ "brg fr^rst py ‘spwxt | giant (dragon) in the province of Aba- 


"wd *bend "ws *r *yst'd kw "ndr Shr rag, from east to west, over all Abarag; 
wyn h ny kwn'd ‘wd ... wysbyd kyrd kw he pressed his foot (on it) and stood on 
Shr pyd it so that it could do no harm in the 


world; and he was made home-lord so 
that he might protect the world. 


Sabuhragan 222-5 (ed. MacKenzie, 1979, 512-13): 


"wd h'n Wysbydyzd yg “br yn zmyg ‘ystyd | that god House-Lord, who stands on this 
wd h'n ^zdh?g y mzn ndr brg kySwr earth and keeps subdued that giant 
nyr ft d°ryd Azdahag in the land of Abarag. 


See also the description of the chase of and victory over the dragon in 
Sundermann (1973, 48—49), where the verb used is (1. 907) nibast "threw down". 
In the Manichean psalm-book (ed. Allberry, 1938, 138 1. 42) the Greek verb 
dsapacer “subdue, overcome" is used. 

Adamas is called WaSayni in Sogdian, from Old Iranian *Wrragnah, Av. 
VoroOrayna-, literally “resistance-smashing” (see Watkins, forthcoming, passim), 
who is not, however, a dragon-slayer in the extant Avesta. If there is a connec- 
tion between the names of the sons of the Living Spirits and the pre-Kayanid 
heroes, however, then the use of the name here can be easily explained as the 
epithet of @raétaona, the oldest Iranian dragon-slaying hero, as in Yt. 5.61: Va- 
raÜrajá taxmoó Oraétaono “the resistance-smashing, steadfast Oraetaona", slayer 
of AZi Dahaka, which is also the function of Light Adamas. Moreover, his 
Middle Persian name, Wisbed-yazd, may have been influenced by the Avestan 
epithet of @raétaona: visó siraiid “of the strong house" (Pahl. ke abzar wis).>® 

This proposed identification may be tested directly on the Manichean 
texts, where Fréd6n is mentioned in two texts: in a Middle Persian text published 
by Müller and Salemann (M4b), and in the Middle Persian magical texts pub- 
lished by Henning.?" The latter passage is as follows (Henning, 1947, 40; Boyce, 
1975, 187-88, text dr 3): 


...] prydwn nyr^m d [ ] wm sh phyq[yrb] | ... Frédón shall subdue [the dragon]. I have 
"wd prwdg y ‘dwryn "[ndr] *yst'd hynd three forms, and fiery ... are placed within. 


56 Such may then also be the explanation of the Armenian dragon-slayer Vahagn, as well. 
Alternatively, either Mani may have taken this aspect of the god from India, or the dragon-slaying 
of Vərə0rayna may have survived outside of the Avesta in western Iran. See also Skjarvg, 1987, 
193; Russell, 1987. 

57 I do not understand Henning's statement (p. 39 of his article) that “Frédon ... whose 
name is as common in Manichzan prayers as in Zoroastrian amulets". The passages quoted here 
are the only ones in MacKenzie's corpus. 
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"wd tb(r) [Y] tyj wd wswb'g pd dst d?rym | And I have a sharp axe and a cleaver in my 


"wm šfšyr wd [cy]Un Y hswd Y *rm*s hand. AndIam girded with a (well-)sharp- 
[ ‘ly pk pyr' mwn "wb'yyd ened, clean steel sword and dagger. 


Although the context here is fragmentary, it contains one indication that 
we are dealing with the Old Iranian Fredon in the role of the Manichean 
Adamas, namely the verb nirámad “he shall subdue”, which is the verb used in 
the Sabuhragàn passage just quoted (niraft daréd “he keeps subdued”). Whether 
the following text, in the first singular, with its martial terminology refers to 
Fredon as well, cannot unfortunately be ascertained. I tend to think that it does 
not, especially in view of the mention of the “three forms", which to my knowl- 
edge is associated neither with the Iranian Fredon or the Manichean Adamas. In 
another Middle Persian text he seems to be referred to as the “god of four forms" 
(taskerb-yazd), which is also not a feature of Frédon, however, and must have 
been taken from some other tradition. 

The Manichean Adamas, like his brothers, are not well served in the texts; 
however, there is a hymn to Adamas (ed. Allberry, 1938, 209-10) in which he is 
described as “the pitiless, the subduer of the rebels", the conqueror of demons: 
“he put fetters on the feet of the demons ... the false gods also that rebelled he 
bound beneath the dark mountain". The last expression is strongly reminiscent 
of Fredon's chaining of AZdahag to Mount Damavand (see below), after which 
all the giants of Mazandaran set out for Xwanirah (the central clime) but were 
struck down by Fredon (Molé, 1959),58 but also the description in Jubilees 5:6 (tr. 
Charlesworth, 1985, Vol. 2, 65): "And against his angels whom he had sent to 
the earth he was very angry. He commanded that they be uprooted from all their 
dominion. And he told us to bind them in the depths of the earth." See also below. 

The second text mentioning Fredon is also a text containing implorations 
of the deities and angels for protection (M4b; Boyce, 1975, 190—91, text dt 5—6, 
9-13): 


‘pryn w prystg n thm'tr*n p'y'nd [w dyn | Blessing upon the most valiant angles. 
Y yzd]*n o They shall protect [the pure Religion] 
"wd wn nd w wzyndg * Y r'styh prystg and overcome those who harm truth. 
r'ymst yzd dwsrmygr wryhr pd dydysn King Frédón, the wise angel, loving 
nyrwg wynd by "gr'w nm prydwn s^h u god, ... to look at, the mighty god of 
y kwb nry[m]n exalted fame, and Jacob Nariman shall 
xwd py'nd w dyn "wd "mh przynd'n themselves protect the Religion and us, 
(their) children [or: our children]. 
myhryzd pd‘n bwxt?r "wd xw’br oo "bg God Mihr, the deliverer of (our) fathers 
frydwn nyw oo "wd wysp*n prystg'n oo and ... together with brave Frédón and 
p yd u phryzyn‘nd Ww dyn ywjdhr oo all the angels shall protect and watch 


58 According to the account in Denkard book 9 freezing, deadly snow came out of his right 
nostril and stones big as houses out of his left. Add this to the examples of killing demons with 
stones quoted in Skjzrv¢, “Irano-Manichaica IV". 
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w prwx sr xwd*y nywn'm rwšnygr 
xwrxsyd" zyn?rys by oo `bXg) zyndg'n 
m dr [....] yzd o hmys prystg n pnz "wd 
dw°zdh oo hrwysp "st'yh^nd °c dyn 
ywjdhr 


nmbrym w by y'qwb prystg "bg prh'n 
zwr'n nyw w xšn kwm'n xwd p'ynd pd 
zwr “y bzr oo wm° xwd z*myn‘nd c 
‘ndrwn “wd byrwn 


over the pure Religion and (our) glori- 
ous leader lord, divine Zénarés, the 
Sun, the illuminator of good fame, to- 
gether with the Mother of the Living 
[and] god [...Call?] together with the 
five and twelve angels, they shall all be 
praised from the pure Religion. 


We revere the divine angel Jacob to- 


gether with the glories, the powers, the 
good spirits, so that they shall them- 
selves protect us with powerful strength 


and themselves lead us (out of matter), 
from within and without. 


Here Fredon is associated first with Jacob (Yakob) Nariman, then with 
Mihryazd = the Living Spirit. The second association is unproblematic if Fredon 
is the warrior son of the Living spirit. Note that, in the Bruce Codex, Aphredon 
dwells with the "Father, the second demiurge" (Schmidt-MacDermot, 1978, 
230). 

The association with Yakob Nariman is more problematic. Fortunately the 
figure of “Jacob, the great general" has been clarified and described in detail by 
A. Bóhlig (1989),5? who showed that the later Jewish and Gnostic Jacob was a 
general and an angel, consequently the general of an army of angels.9 As such 
he is mentioned in Manichean texts together with the arch-angels Raphael, 
Michael, Gabriel, and Sariel. The epithet Nariman, Bóhlig points out, suggests 
connection with Karisasp Nariman, the second great Old Iranian dragon-killer, 
but nothing seems to support such an identification. Bóhlig also points out that 
the epithet Nariman is used of the Great Nous, as well: Wahman Nariman®! 
(M11 R 11-15; Boyce, 1975, 146, text cn 4): 


"wd nmbrym pd "pryn w hmwc g n wzrg‘n | And we revere with blessing the great 
‘stwn‘n "wd pwstb/n'n y whmn nrym?n Teachers, the columns and protectors of 
Shry?r y dyn ywjdhr Wahman Nariman, the prince of the 

pure Religion. 


Now Wahman, the Nous, can, as a matter of fact be fitted into the scheme 
of the sons of the Living Spirit, as these also correspond to mental states (see 
table below), and Nous here corresponds to the Splenditenens, the first of the 
five sons. There is, however, no indication that the Splenditenens had any 


59 Ref. in Klimkeit, 1989, 199; 1993, 165 ns. 17-18. 

60 Bóhlig, 1989, 174, wonders about the curious “Aphrédon-aspect [of the only-begotten 
one] which is called Aphrédon-Péxos" in the Bruce Codex (Schmidt-MacDermot, 231). It might 
conceivably be remotely connected with the descriptions of Adamas as the god of four forms, see 
above. 

61 Unless this is a personal name. 
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martial function, being assigned to hold (tenens) the "five luminous gods” or the 
ten heavens suspended from above (Jackson, 1932, 235-36, 298). There is, 
however, one of the five sons who is the general of the hosts of angels, namely 
the Rex Honoris himself. Jacob or Jacob Nariman may therefore be yet another 
example of the identification of a Manichean figure with a Near Eastern one, be 
it from the Jewish or the Iranian tradition, as in the Book of Giants. Why the 
epithet Nariman was chosen for the first two sons of the Living Spirit I am at a 
loss to say. I do not particularly believe W. Sundermann's suggestion cited by 
Bóhlig (1989, 175 n. 50) that it is simply an adjective meaning “manly, brave", 
as one would expect it to be used more generally in Middle Persian;®2 however, 
the common term for “brave” used of heroes is new, as in Fredon new above. 


Other sons of the Living Spirit 


The first son of the Living Spirit, the Splenditenens, is Middle Persian Dahibed 
"Jand-lord," Sogdian ?Xsespat-Day “god master of the *realm" (from *xSai@ra- 
pati).9* In Yasna 2.16 Ahura Mazda is invoked as imamca soi0rahe paitim “and 
this lord of the settlement", and in Yast 8.1 Tistriia is said to be soi0rahe 
baxtaram "the apportioner of the settlement". In the Gaà0as, finally, soi@ra- is 
still one of the socio-political divisions: dəmana- vis- Soi@ra- daxiiu- (Y. 31.18), 
which was replaced by zantu- in the Young Avesta: nmana- vis- zantu- dahu-, 
Middle Persian man wis zand deh. All five terms are found in Yast 10.75: 
buiiama te Soi€rd.pano mà buiiama soiÜ0ro.irico mà nmàno.iricó mà "viso.iricó 
[for ms. viso F1] mà zantu.irico mà darjhu.irico "May we be for you those who 
protect the settlements. May we not be those who leave the settlements, not 
those who leave the homes or houses or tribe or land." 

The fourth son is the Gloriosus Rex, who leads the wind, water, and fire 
upward; he is Middle Persian Zandbed "tribe-lord" or Wadahramyazd “god 
leader upward of the wind", Sogdian Zay Spandarmat “the earth Sponta Armai- 
ti", the Zoroastrian Beneficial Immortal in charge of the earth. 

The fifth son is Atlas, who stands on the lowest earth and supports the 
other earths, the “home of mankind", on his shoulders; he is Middle Persian 
Manbed “home-lord” or KiSwarwaryazd “god bearer of the world”, Sogdian 
pôf ry (Pa0fari?) Bayi of uncertain interpretation. 

To this series of “lords” the Column of Glory is added, being called in the 
Middle Persian texts Bannbed “prison master” as well as SroSahray, that is, 
Pahlavi Sros Ahlay, Av. SraoSa ASiia. The identification here is probably based 
on Sraoša's connection with “punishment,” cf. the sraosacarana "the whip". 


We thus get the following (possible) correspondences: 
62 In Avestan naire.manah- is only used of Kerasaspa-. 


63 See N. Sims-Williams, apud Boyce, 1990, 7-8: Sogd. *xsys-, with long ë, appears to 
represent a cross between xSa@ra- "power" and *Sai@ra-, Av. Soi6ra- “settlement.” 
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The two irregularities in the correspondence between the order of the five 
sons and the regular sequence Dahibed, Zandbed, Wisbed, Manbed can thus be 
explained: Pahr(ag)bed was inserted because of the function of the Rex Honoris 
as “master of the Watchers”, and Wisbed was moved “up” because of the con- 
nection between Adamas and @raétaona who is viso siraiid. The title of Zand- 
bed may thus have been assigned to the Rex Gloriosus by default. 

We see that the attested names are taken from various Iranian contexts. 
Whether there were distinct systems in the different languages originally 
(Middle Persian, Parthian, Sogdian) cannot be investigated here. 


Planting of vines 


The following fragment, Kaw i page 2 (Kaw 103-111; Henning, 1943, 58, 62; 
Reeves, 1992, 75-76), may contain a text analogous to the second half of the 
instructions of God in 1 Enoch 10:11-22, especially 10:18—19 (Charlesworth, 
1983, Vol. 1, 18-19, where God is speaking to Michael): “And in those days the 
whole earth will be worked in righteousness, all of her planted with trees, and 
will find blessing. And they shall plant pleasant trees upon her — vines ... and 
all nations shall worship and bless me ...”: 


...] hm [...] pwrd [... k]s ks ^w Kr wd |... all... carried off ... severally they were 


[°]sp*s [...] nyr pt hynd oo oo subjected to work and service. 

wsh [...] `c Shryst'n Shryst*[n ...] wd And they ... from each city ... and were 
prystysn prm d Ww p[...] qyrdn oo oo ordered to serve the ... 

mysn yg [n ...] hr'stn oo hwjygn rwpt[n ... | The Mesenians [were directed] to prepare, 
*]Syxtn oo pr[s]yg'n [... the Khuzians to sweep [and] water, the 


Persians to ... 


What is of interest here is the explicit mention of the provinces of the 
Iranian empire, corresponding to similar lists in the royal inscriptions of the 3rd 
century, e.g., in the introduction to the inscription of Shapur I: "Persia, Parthia, 
Huzestan, Mes3an, Asurestan, etc." 


Capture of demons and relocation to Aryan Wézan 


According to the Kephalaia (117.1—9; Henning, 1943, 72—73) "before the 
Watchers rebelled and descended from heaven, a prison had been built for them 
in the depth of the earth beneath the mountains. Before the sons of the giants 
were born who did not know righteousness and piety among themselves, thirty- 
six towns had been prepared and erected, so that the sons of the giants should 
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live in them, they that came to beget [men of renown?]®’ who live a thousand 
years”. 

In Kephalaia (93.23-28; Henning, 1943, 72) it is further told how “the 
four angels received their orders: they bound the Watchers with eternal fetters in 
the prison of the *Dark, their sons were destroyed upon the earth". 

The Iranian texts from this part of the story are the following, Kaw Middle 
Persian | page 1 (Kaw 43-49; Henning, 1943, 57, 61; Reeves, 1992, 117): 


... hwn]wx prys[t d ...] w przynd’n pyg m | ... *Enoch *sent [...] a message to the 


oo kwt*n [...] Y ny drwd oo children (of the demons): “You [shall] 
have [a ...] that is not good. 
mh bstn [...]n oo I shall [send ... to] fetter you for the sins 


you have committed. 
pd wyn‘h *yt/n kyrd oo pd [...] przynd'n For [your ...] you shall see the destruction 
wnysn wyn'[d ... ]}(x)S*y sd wd wys[t of (your) children. [And] you shall rule 
NS [only] 120 [years].98 


The story of the four angels and the 200 demons is told in Kaw Sogdian 
G, in the chapter entitled 4 frystyt ón 200 [óywtyy] / pn prB’r “The pronounce- 
ment (about) the four angels with the 200 [demons]," Kaw Sogdian G recto 
(Henning, 1943, 68—69; Reeves, 1992, 122-23): 


... "wmr'zt ky pr sm'nyt wm'tnd st ... they seized and imprisoned all the 
ny tó'rnd ‘ty Bynd‘nd oo helpers that were in the heavens. 

tyy xwtyy wysnd frystyt cn sm'nyy kw zy | And the angels themselves descended 
sr wxznd oo from the heaven to the earth. 

"rty 200 óywt wysnd frystytyy wyn nd oo And (when) the two hundred demons saw 
[jyw p]cykwyrnd ty órDnd oo those angels, they were much afraid and 

worried. 

"rtyy mrtxmyytyh pts” ny tó'rnd ty They assumed the shape of men and hid 
pywstnd oo themselves. 

wyôp tyy wysnd frystyyt w° Thereupon the angels forcibly removed 


mrtxmyl[y J(t)[yy] (cn) dywtyy zyn'n[d] the men from the demons, placed them 
tyy pr 1 kyr[ n w^](s)tynd oo ‘tySn cwpr | on one side, and placed watchers over 
p š[yyt *w^stynd oo them. 

...] wnyy kwyst[yy ... ] z'tyyt wm'[tnd ... 1 |... the giants ... were sons ... identical? 
OBt]y’ pryw “‘ngyr(p)[...] 1 ópty? xwtyy with one other ... one other themselves 
[...] 


67 Cf. Genesis 6:4? 
68 Reeves, 1992, 157—58 n. 353. 
69 See Skjzrvg, "Irano-Manichaica I." 
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rtyy wyš[nd ...] ky cn wysndyyh “jytyytt 
wm"(t)[nd oo] cn óywtyh zyn'[nd oo 


‘Ttyysn nymyyh [cn] 
Kaw Sogdian G verso: 


xwrsn kyr'h oo "ty nymyy cn xwrtxyz kyr'n 
pr 4 mzyx yrty? pó?mn kw smyryryy 
póww kww 32 kno s'r "skrtó?rnd oo kyy 
wójyw [nd]yh cn *y"zyh wysndyh pyó*r 
pr3t'tyh wm't oo 


tyy ry nwyjn nm jyyr'nd oo 

Ttyh wys^nd mrixmyyt pr p(yr)[nmc ](y)k 
fs k tyy n&y)[k ... ](y)y "skwnd oo 

[... 9]wn nd oo oo 


... fryštyyt [...] ty kw dywt [sr ... "](x)[]s 
wytrnd oo 

[*rtyy wysn]d 200 óywt ôn (c)[tf* 
frystyty]h "pryw sxy(y) "x's 
( kr)[tw]ó?rnd oo wytwr "t[yy] xw(w) 
[fryst]yyt (°) tr nftt *[yh y]watt ... 


The Parthian fragment Kaw Parthian T page 1 (Henning, 1943, 73; 
Reeves, 1992, 123-24), with its “image [in] a mirror" = Sogd. “identical with 
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And the [men?] that had been born to 
them, they forcibly removed them from 
the demons. 

And they led one half of them 


eastward and the other half westward 
on the skirts of four huge mountains, 
toward the foot of the Sumeru 
mountain, into thirty-two towns which 
the Living Spirit had prepared for them 
in the beginning. 

And one calls it Aryan WéZan. 7° 

And those men are ... the first arts and 
crafts.?! 

... they made ... 


... the angels .... and to the demons ... they 
went to fight. 

And those two hundred demons fought a 
hard battle with the [four angels] until 
[the angels used] fire, naphtha, and 
brimstone ... 


one other" (?) seems to refer to the same story: 72 


... "dyng pdkr 
ws [pd 3h? ]r'n bxt mrdwhm [...] 


u hwnwx ngwst o un c[...]g n pdgryft oo 


... [like] an image [in] a mirror. 

Many people (were) distributed [in] the 
*lands ... 

And Enoch was hidden. And they took ... 


The motif of fettering the giants to a mountain is also Iranian. Thus, in the 
later tradition Fredon is said to have captured AZdahag and chained him to 
Mount Damavand.?? According to the Bundahisn (9.34, tr. Anklesaria, 1956, 99) 


70 See Henning's introduction (1943, 55-56). 

7! According to Kaw Coptic M (see above) the Watchers "revealed the arts in the world, 
and the mysteries of heaven to men" (Kephalaia (92.24—31). Henning, 1943, 71, Reeves, 1992, 81). 

72 The rest of page 1 as well as page 2 of this fragment are discussed in Skjærvø, "Irano- 
Manichaica IV." 

73 Denkard 9.21.10, tr. West, Vol. 4, 214, Molé, 1959; see also, e.g., Bundahisn, tr. Ankle- 
saria, 98—99; tr. West, Vol. 1, 40; Méndy i xrad 26.38; tr. West, Vol. 3, 61. See also Skjarvg, 
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Mount Dumbawand, “that on which Bewarasp [= AZdahag] is fettered", grew 
from Mount Padi$xwargar, which, however, is not said to be in the middle of the 
earth, but (9.20, tr. p. 97) "in Tabarestan and Gilan and that area". 

In the Hom yast Haoma is said to have bound Franrasiian in the middle74 
of the earth, Y. 11.7: 


0Basam à gaus fra0flaraso tancistai In the firmament you fashioned forth for 

haomai draono the firmest haoma the draonah of the 
COW. 

ma 0Ba haomo bandaiiat ya0a mairim May not the haoma bind you like he 
bandaiiat bound the rogue, 

yim tuirim Frayrasiianam madame the Turian Franrasiian, in the middle 
Grisuue aýhå zamo third of this earth 

pairis.x‘axtam aiiaghahe fettered in iron. 

The flood 


The story of a flood released to relieve the earth of an overwhelming 
population? is told both in the Videvdad and in the Bible and other Mesopotam- 
ian literatures. A fragment of this story may be seen in Kaw Middle Persian 1 
(Kaw 50-56; Henning, 1943, 57, 61; Reeves, 1992, 122): 


page 2 

...] gwr oo p'c[yn ...] nrmys oo twstr oo ... Wild ass, ibex, ... ram, *goat, gazelle, ... 
“hwe oo y'[...] xrbwz oo dwysd dwysd oryx, (all) by two hundreds, [by] pairs. 
oo jww[g ...] b ryg dd mwrw oo ‘wd [And] the other wild beasts, birds, the 
dm Ty ... ?]ws^n my Swh hz* xw[mb ... creatures of ..., their wine shall be six 
wld s?rysn Y [Jb ... thousand jugs ... and .?. of *water ... 


The animals are standard in Pahlavi zoology, cf. Bundahisn 13.12 (tr. 
Anklesaria, 1956, 121): xarbuz ud gospand ud pàcen ud warrag ud buz “oryx, 





1987, 196. At the beginning of the millennium of Usédarmah Ašdahag breaks loose from the 
fetters and rushes out to terrorize the world, devouring one third of men, oxen, sheep, and other 
creatures of Ohrmazd, and smiting the water, the fire, and the plants. The last three then request 
from Ohrmazd that Fredon should be resuscitated to combat him. In the event, however, it is not 
Fredon but Karisasp (in the texts variously called Sam or son of Sam) who is reawakened and kills 
the dragon (see the account of the Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying the Ddadestan i Dénig in 
Williams, 1990, Vol. 2, 82). 

74 ILe., a lower level or center of the earth's surface? Note the description in the Bundahisn 
(1.8—9; see Zaehner, 1955, 319) of the creation of the earth in a succession of three thirds: one 
hard, one dusty, and one soft. 

75 Cf. Clementine Homilies quoted by Reeves, 1992, 73. 
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sheep, ibex, ram, goat"; 24.36 (tr. Anklesaria, 1956, 201): gaw i kofig ud pacen 
ud ahig ud gor “mountain cow (?), ibex, gazelle, wild ass". 

The reference to pairs recalls both the Old Testament story and the story 
of Yima and his vara “enclosure” in the Videvdad,’© where Ahura Mazda tells 
Yima how to populate the vara to save all his creatures from the killer winters 
and the ensuing floods, Vd. 2.35—36: 


ha@ra vispanqm narqm nairinqmca He brought together there the seeds of all 
taoxma upa.barat the men and women 

yoi hanti aýhå zəmo mazistaca vahistaca | who are the greatest, and best, and most 
sraestaca beautiful on this earth. 

ha@ra vispanqm gaus saraóanqm taoxma | He brought together there the seeds of all 
upa.barat ... the cattle species ... 

te karanaot miOBaire He made those into pairs. 


Extra-Iranian parallels 


We should also note, however, that many of the important Iranian-Manichean 
parallels discussed here are also found in the Indian epic tradition. Thus a 
parallel to the descent of the giants onto earth is found in the Mahabharata 
1(6)59 (tr. van Buitenen, 1973, Vol. 1, 138): “And so the celestials in succession 
descended from heaven to earth, for the destruction of the enemies of the Gods 
and the well-being of all the worlds; thereupon they were born in the lineages of 
brahmin seers and the dynasties of royal seers, at their own pleasure. O tiger 
among kings. They slew Danavas and Raksasas and Gandharvas and Snakes, and 
other man-eating creatures in great numbers. Neither the Danavas, nor the 
Raksasas, nor the Snakes, O best of the Bharatas, slew them; for even in their 
infancy they stood in strength" (see also Skjzrv¢, "Irano-Manichaica IV"). 

The origin of the "generations of kauuis", is probably of Indo-Iranian date, 
as suggested by the Rigvedic expression jánima kavinám (RV 3.38.2; cf. the title 
of chapter 25 of the Bundahisn: Abar tohmag ud paywand i kayan “on the 
descents and generations of the kays"), and the first chapter of the Mahabharata 
on the "origins" is of the same genre as the presentation in Ferdousi and the 
Muslim historians. 

The theme of the giants filling the earth to the extent that it cannot support 
them any longer is also found in the Mahabharata. In this connection we may 
also wonder whether Mani had heard the Brahminical story of the giants (asuras) 


76 A curious parallel between the Avestan and the Biblical accounts of the building of the 
ark and the vara is in the making of a window and a door, Hebrew sohar and petah (Genesis 6:16) 
and Avestan duuaram raocanam (Vd. .2.30), where both Hebrew sóhar and Avestan raocanam 
mean literally "light". 
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oppressing the earth and the liberation of the earth found in the Mahabharata 
and the Markandeya-purana (see Dumézil, 1986, Vol. 1, 113-15): 


Mbh. 1(6)58—59 (tr. van Buitenen, 1973, Vol. 1, 137) 
“When she was thus tyrannized by the grand Asuras, bloated with 
power and strength, Earth came to Brahma as a supplicant ... Earth 
sagging under her burden and brutalized with fear, sought refuge 
with the God who is the grandfather of all beings." 


With this cf. 7 Enoch 7:6, 9:2-3 (Charlesworth, 1983, Vol. 1, 16) 
“And then the earth brought an accusation against the oppressors ... 
they saw much blood being shed upon the earth, and all the oppres- 
sion being wrought upon the earth. And they said to one another, 
“The earth, (from) her empty (foundation) has brought the cry of 
their voice unto the gates of heaven." 


A similar story is found even in the Greek tradition, where in the poem 
Cypria of the Epic Cycle Zeus devises the Trojan war to rid the earth of the 
myriad heroes that weigh upon her (Loeb ed., 496-97; Nagy, 1990, 16). It would 
therefore seem that the story has proto-Indo-European as well as proto-Semitic 
roots. 

In the analogous Avestan passages giants are not mentioned, Vd. 1.1: 


mraot Ahuro Mazdá Spitamai Zara@ustrai | Ahura Mazda said to Spitama Zarathustra: 


azam daóqm Spitama Zara@uStra aso I have made, o Spitama Zarathustra, a 

ramo.daitim noit kudat Saitim place *obeying laws not *lacking 
happiness. 

yeiói zi azam noit daidiiqm Spitama For if I had not made, o Spitama 
ZaraÜustra aso ramo.daitim noit kudat Zarathustra, a place *obeying laws not 
Saitim *lacking happiness, 

vispo aphuš astuuá Airiianam Vaéjo the entire existence would have gone 
Tfrasnuuat!? forth to the Ariian Expanse. 


Vd. 2.9, 13, 17: 


aat Yimai paiti.vaeóaem Then in response I informed Yima: 

Yima srira Vivag" hana O beautiful Yima son of Viuuan‘ha, 

parane im zá hangata pasuuqmca This earth is full because of the gathering 
staoranqmca masiianqmca sünqmca of animals, small and large, and men, of 
vaiiqmca a@@ramca suxrqm saocintam dogs, birds, and red and blazing fires. 

noit him gatuuo vindanti pasuuasca They do not find it in (their) place,78 
staoraca mašiiaca animals, small and large, and men. 


7! *frašušuiiátis the expected form. 
78 The text seems to be corrupt, but the meaning must be that they found no ground to stand 
on where they were. 
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About the origin of these correspondences between the Indo-European and 
Semitic literary parallels we can only speculate. Were they the result of the con- 
nections that existed between Mesopotamia and Central Asia and the Indus 
valley in the early 2nd millennium, as the archeological evidence seems to 
suggest, or later interactions on the Iranian Plateau after the Iranians settled 
there? The existence of Indo-Iranian parallel themes would seem to argue in 
favor of the former. On the other hand, the even earlier traces of the same 
themes among the Indo-European peoples point to pre-Indo-Iranian contacts. But 
maybe we are talking here about mythological themes that developed independ- 
ently in different places at different times and that should therefore be ascribed 
to similarities in patterns of human thought. 

Obviously much research remains to be done before these questions can 
be given more precise answers. On the Iranian side the study of mythology and 
legends has not yet even begun to take flight, and so we can still look forward to 
revelations in this field. 


Conclusions 


There can be little doubt that the Iranian (oral) epic traditions were used by the 
Manichean missionaries to render Mani's teaching more accessible to the Iranian 
audiences. This is completely in line with Mani's policy as outlined in his “ten 
points of superiority of his religion", the fifth of which is: The writings and the 
wisdom and the apocalypses and the parables and the psalms of all earlier 
religions were gathered everywhere and came to Mani's religion and were added 
to the wisdom which he revealed. The Kephalaia (see Bóhlig, 1988, 30-31) 
adds: “As water will be added to water and becomes much water, so were the 
ancient (earlier) books added to my writings and became a great wisdom the like 
of which was not proclaimed (hitherto) in all ancient (earlier) generations" (see 
also Asmussen, 1966). 

At what exact time the Iranian elements entered the Manichean prophet- 
ology and the Book of Giants is impossible to determine. There is no evidence, 
however, that Mani depended upon the Iranian tradition when he first composed 
the book.’? Instead — like most of the allegedly Iranian elements in Manicheism 
— they can be explained as secondary lranization of fundamental concepts 
learned and interpreted by Mani in the Elchasaite community in which he grew 
up (see also Skjervg, “Irano-Manichaica I". Additional Iranization no doubt 
occurred as the texts were adapted to East Iranian communities — Parthian, 
Bactrian, Sogdian — in the course of the propagation of the religion. 

It must indeed have been a revelation to Mani when he heard the Iranian 
legends about Zarathustra and his predecessors to find that many of the elements 
with which he was familiar from the reading of the standard texts of his 


79 As asserted by Widengren, 1960, 42—49; 1965, 81—82 (ref. Reeves, 1992, 48 n. 144). 
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Elchasaite community, including the Book of Giants, were found in much the 
same form in Iran as well. 

What is significant from the point of view of Iranian literature is that the 
Manichean literature provides independent evidence for the Iranian epic tradi- 
tions in the early Sasanian period and is therefore of crucial importance for 
understanding how it developed. 
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